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But Cubans Don’t Enjoy It 

U. S.Boy cott F its 

Castro’s Need 
For a Scapegoat 

Last of a Series 
By Lewis H. Diuguid 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

'HAVANA — Cuba’s car fleet, which has been rust- 
ing out for eight years now, recently added two new 
Thunderbirds. They turn more heads in Havana than 
Linda Darnell ever did, and in the countryside they 
draw crowds as excited as those who turn out for 
Premier Castro. 


New cars are a curiosity 
because of the policy. Cu- 
bans make do and blame the 
Yankees. It never occurs to 
•them to ask if Castro could 
pay for the new cars — or 
parts for the old ones — even 
if there were no boycott. 

Economically, the U.S. 
boycott does serve to hin- 
der the island’s Communist 
government. It not only 
withholds consumer goods, 
but it raises the cost of Cas- 
tro’s ambitious economic de- 
velopment plans. 

But politically, the boy- 
cott enables Castro to blame 
the United States for all of 
Cuba’s economic shortcom- 
ings. In this way, it offers 
him a holiday from his most 
difficult and important for- 
eign policy problem — the 
need to rationalize the rela- 
tionship of Cuba to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Effects of Boycott 
In any case, I saw no evi- 
dence during three weeks 
in Cuba that the boycott can 
bring Castro to heel. Even 
if a policy of interference 
by a large country in the af- 
fairs of a small one can be 
■justified, the U.S. boycott 
does not appear to be ac- 
complishing its aim. 

The streets of Havana 
abound with signs of the 


boycott. Shops are shuttered, 
gasoline expensive, ciga- 
rettes acrid, shoes shoddy, 
the cupboard bare. The old 
favorite drink in the green 
bottle is now a sugary near- 
Coke. These irritants are ex- 
plained away: no goods from 
traditional U.S. suppliers. 

, More damaging is the ris- 
ing cost of building the new 
Cuba in the countryside. 
Russian trucks cost more 
and perform poorly. The 
tractors, harrows and cane- 
cutters needed to mechanize ~ 
the farms are more expen- 
sive in Europe, and some- 
times not available. 

'..Most of the vital equip- 
ment Cuba needs for its de- 
velopment is eventually ob- 
tained, and the Cubans even 
manage somehow to obtain 
“made-i n-USA” technical 
equipment (no one knows 
how), and to exchange in- 
dispensible technical infor- 
mation with U.S. universi- 
ties slowly through the 
mails. 

U.S. Move Bypassed 

Modern methods help 
Cuba to bypass the boycott. 
When the Chinese discov- 
ered that Cuba had no lit- 
erature on soils, for instance, 
they microfilmed their own 
library and transplanted it. 

But the boycott hurts, and 
it cuts two ways. It has de- 
prived Cuba of her historic 
sugar market. Cuba now 


sells elsewhere, at a loss. 

Also, east coast U.S. cities 
would have been a natural 
market for the fruits and 
vegetables, that Cuba’s new- 
; ly diversified agriculture 
produces. Much of this pro- 
duce is now sold in Canada. 

But these economic losses 
imposed by the boycott tend 
to be more than balanced by 
the political gains it offers 
, to Castro. 

Most Cubans, especially 
those of the dynamic na- 
tionalistic younger genera- 
tion, are readily persuaded 
, that the U.S. boycott is to 
blame for all of their eco- 
; nomic difficulties. 

Some Blame Castro 

Some Cubans do blame 
Castro for the economic an- 
noyances caused by the boy- 
cott, reasoning that he trig- 
gered it, but they come from 
< the ranks of the anti-Castro 
•Cubans and they are few, 

5 aging, overly materialistic 
• and therefore relatively in- 
) effectual. 

If the. boycott were re- 
moved, Castro would' have 
to own up to the fact that 


Neivs Analysis 


under his leadership Cuba 
has failed to produce the 
exports it needs to pay its 
way in the world. He would 
also have to admit — as the 
franker Marxists in Cuba 
admit — that no lifting of the 
boycott would quickly solve 
Cuba’s shortage of foreign 
currency. 

As long as the boycott 
stands, it shields Castro from 
his opposition at home. 

It also helps solve a long- 
er-range problem that any 
leader of Cuba faces — the 
island’s traditional over de- 
pendence on its giant north- 
ern neighbor. 

By its mere size and near- 
ness, the United States poses 
a threat to Cuba’s freedom 
of action, almost to its in- 
dependence. Tie Cuba too ! 
closely, as Batista did, and 
that independence is jeop- 
ardized. Cut contacts with ! 
the U.S. and Cuba loses its 
natural markets, its eco- 
nomic viability. The boycott 
forces Cuba to face this long- 


neglected problem. j 

Depends on Russia 

Castro has faced it by sub- 
stituting Cuba’s old depend- 
ence on the United States 
with a dependence on Rus- 
sia, similar in many ways. 
An easing of the boycott 
might permit Castro to 
achieve a healthier political 
as well as economic balance 
in the world. 

Moscow, for one, would 
probably cheer this develop- 
ment. 

One Soviet official in Ha- 
vana, reportedly drawn into 
a conversation about the 
chance of another Marxist 
revolution in Latin America, 
said: “We .can’t afford the 
one we’ve got.” 

Russians Perplexed 

The Russians themselves 
need the very kinds of ma- 
chinery that Castro requires, 
and they are said to be per- 
plexed by Castro’s demands 
and his priorities. Castro 
military and monetary needs 
are a continuing drain on 
the Soviet Union. 

Yet Russia continues to 
be patient with Castro, and 
is not likely to abandon him, 
whatever the cost. 

There are those who feel 
that since the U.S. boycott 
does not appear to be hast- 


ening the departure of 
either Castrg or the Rus- j 
sians, U.S. interests would 
be better served by ending 
it. It is argued that the l 
spectacle of Cuba’s econom- 
ic performance would be a 
more convincing object les- 
son to the rest of Latin 
America if the United States 
were not interfering. 

Castro’s Argument 

The visitor sees no evi- 
dence that Castro would re- 
spond to such a gesture 
now. Perhaps as a hedge 
against the exposure of 
Cuba’s economic weakness 
and shortage of foreign ex- 
change that would follow a 
resumption of American 
trade, Castro casts the 
problem in ideological 
terms. He argues that Cuba 
cannot settle its differences 
with the United States as 
long as the war in Vietnam 
continues, that it cannot iso- 
late its own problems from 
those of the rest of the 
world. 

But if Castro really wants 
the economic advantages 
that would flow from a lim- 
ited trade with the United 
States, the issue of his med- 
dling in the Hemisphere 
may be negotiable. 

And whether he wants it 
or not, many of the young 
Cubans who serve him are 
now thinking that it might 
not be such a bad idea. :• 


